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as having an outer and an inner face united by transverse sections or webs, and containing intervening air spaces. When laid in the wall these blocks break joints between alternate courses. The hollow spaces form continuous perpendicular flues. By far the greater number of concrete block buildings in the United States are of this type, and it is not difficult to find factories in operation under some one of the many systems producing this style of block. But man is ever alert for improvement, and experience showed a defect in this construction in that moisture would follow the transverse sections or webs through the wall, causing dampness on the interior and necessitating furring and lathing.
With the view of obviating this fault blocks were devised in which no transverse section passed directly from the outer face to the inner one, and while retaining the external form of the blocks alst mentioned the interior construction is such that the cross webs are broken by perpendicular or longitudinal sections, the webs in this type of block assuming a staggered, zigzag or S shape. This considerably impedes the passage of moisture and makes it possible to preserve a dry wall to a much greater degree than in the form of block last described.
In the evolution of concrete block construction there next follows the development of various forms of angle blocks, being modifications of the "T," "U," "E" or "L" shape, which will, by reason of certain characteristics common to all, be considered in this discussion of structural form as a common type. Of these characteristics we may especially note: (1) That no single block or portion thereof extends through the wall; (2) that no single block possesses both an outer and an inner face; (3) that the blocks in laying a single course overlap breaking joints laterally so that in any given course no joint passes through the wall, while the alternate courses break joints perpendicularly, as in types already considered; (4) that the arms or webs of alternate courses overlap from side to side in such a manner as to form an alternating cross bond extending from the inside of the outer face section to the outside of the inner face section; that is to say, the bond extends almost through the wall; (5) each block is held in place by eight other blocks to each of which it is joined by cement mortar; (6) by leaving the interior joints open a quarter of an inch a continuous horizontal air space exists throughout the wall, and we have in effect two walls tied by the overlapping of arms or webs in alternate courses; (7) by a clever interlocking bond a wall may be produced of any desired width, containing not one, but three, five, seven or more air spaces.
As the development of this type is comparatively new, a brief discussion of these seven points may be profitable. The first precludes the passage of moisture by capillary attraction. The second